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THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 

C. C. Carstens 

Secretary and General Agent of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Children 

THE organized movement for the protection of children 
started in 1874 by the organization of the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. This 
was three years before the first charity organization society was 
organized in Buffalo and eight years after the organization of 
the first society for the prevention of cruelty to animals in New 
York city. 

The fact that the organized work in behalf of animals had 
preceded the work in behalf of children by some years is of 
importance when one seeks to understand the development of 
the later movement. Prosecution work in behalf of helpless 
animals had proved its usefulness in giving expression in a 
tangible way to the desire to enforce humane standards in deal- 
ing with dumb animals in distress. The helplessness of children 
and the protection they needed from cruel and abusive treat- 
ment led to an analogous movement in behalf of children. Its 
value and effectiveness, wherever such an organization has been 
intelligently and vigorously administered, few will question. 
This analogy, while pointing the way toward the establishment 
of an effective agency for children, also resulted in a tendency 
to emphasize those forms of protection which were based upon 
law enforcement and gave a strong trend in the direction of 
having such societies become from the first adjuncts to the 
police departments where offenses against children were con- 
cerned as well as where children were the offenders. 

Since the prevention of cruelty concerned itself principally 
with the enforcement of law and the punishment of the offender, 
at first only the grosser and more patent offenses were recog- 
nized. The vigorous work of these societies immediately made 
its impress upon the community and established humane stand- 
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ards that have very much reduced the amount of cruelty in its 
various forms throughout the world. 

But the term " cruelty " like the terjn " charity " in our more 
recent philanthropic development has taken on a new meaning, 
a broadening significance. No longer interpreted only as a 
malicious act inflicting severe pain, it is now more often inter- 
preted to mean such conduct on the part of parent or guardian 
as threatens the hfe or health of a child. As our communities 
have become increasingly sensitive to new forms of protection, 
workers in the prevention of cruelty have recognized as cruelty 
the results of intemperance, vice, non-support, abandonment, 
desertion and other crimes on the part of the adults in their 
dealings with their own or others' children. 

While it is fully recognized that a brutal beating requires in- 
tervention on the child's behalf as before, association with 
vicious or immoral persons not only corrupts the body but also 
sears the child's soul. It is equally recognized that a commu- 
nity's neglect to protect the safety and health of its children is as 
serious as parents' neglect to protect their own children, and 
even more difficult to guard against. The wider significance of 
the term " cruelty" can perhaps be illustrated by a few instances 
of abuse. 

A nine-year-old Jewish boy, a full orphan, came with his aunt 
from Russia, the latter having represented him to be her son so 
that she might have no difficulty to get him admitted. After a 
year's stay with this family, the boy was driven out to go to 
another relative who had, however, no more use for him. He 
tried to make his own living by selling newspapers but without 
much success. He slept wherever he could find shelter and 
stole when hunger drove him to it. It was prevention of cruelty 
that led to the boy's being given a chance to get wholesome 
training in a good home. The immigration authorities when 
apprised of the deceit issued a warrant for his apprehension so 
that he might be deported, but when it was found that no one 
of his own flesh and blood remained in Russia except a crippled 
brother, it was prevention of cruelty when guarantees were fur- 
nished that he should not become a public dependent if he were 
given an opportunity to grow up in this land. 
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A wife and four children of a deserting husband had reached 
the point where hunger stared them in the face, with the alterna- 
tive of dependence on charity, from whose acceptance they 
shrank with a feeling akin to desperation. It was prevention of 
cruelty which led the society, after much trouble, to locate the 
man, secure an indictment, bring about extradition from another 
state, and arrange such terms of his parole as would save the 
family from dependence upon others for their daily bread and 
would give opportunities of education to the children. 

A twelve-year-old girl, whose mother had disposed of her as 
a baby in a home found by means of a newspaper advertisement, 
and who had been sent back to this mother after twelve years, 
was once more advertised for acceptance in a new home. With- 
out inquiry of any sort, the little girl was given her bundle, put 
on the train at a station in New Hampshire and sent to what the 
child believed was to be a rich and beautiful home in Boston. 
But the " home" was a den of the worst infamy, and before the 
child had been there a week she had suffered the most shameful 
abuses. It was prevention of cruelty when the wretch to whom 
she was sent by her negligent mother was apprehended and was 
sentenced to a period in state prison and the child given into 
the care of a children's aid society that will attempt to atone for 
the parental negligence. But it is equally a prevention of 
cruelty to insist that newspapers should refuse to make possible 
through advertising in their columns such traffic in children. 

A twelve-year-old boy of intemj^erate parents was before the 
court on a charge of larceny. He had previously been before 
the court on a similar charge. When inquiry brought out the 
facts that he was a truant and quite backward in school, it 
was prevention of cruelty which brought about the discovery 
through a specialist's examination that he was feeble-minded 
and later his commitment to an institution where he may be 
protected from the temptations in community life that he seems 
unable to resist. 

The prevention of cruelty to children in its larger aspects 
therefore concerns itself with the establishment and maintenance 
of good community and family standards quite as much as any 
other social agency dealing with children in their family rela- 
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tions. It requires that those who are incapable mentally and 
morally of controlling themselves for right action should be 
given an opportunity to work under surveillance in farm or 
other custodial colonies. It insists on the prompt reporting of 
infants suffering from ophthalmia neonatorum so that important 
steps may be taken to save them from blindness. It requires 
that proper surgical and medical care be given to children that 
are in danger of growing up crippled, weak and dependent when 
the parents' stubbornness or neglect to accept the physician's 
skill are all that stand in the way of the child's regaining full 
health. 

These are but a few of the many ways in which the word 
"cruelty" means more than a brutal physical punishment, and 
those working in the prevention of cruelty to children soon find 
themselves, if the task is conceived broadly, as part of a large 
number of individuals and agencies working for social better- 
ment, each attacking the large problem from his own angle. 

In order that such work may not suffer therefore from over- 
lapping of energies, or from incomplete plans and partial results, 
the largest cooperation with other agencies is necessary. The 
distinctive task of societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children is with family standards as they affect child life, but 
this sphere is so large that it becomes an important part in any 
large movement dealing with community standards. 

The emphasis which social agencies are throwing upon pre- 
vention has also begun to be felt by societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to children. It is no longer thought enough to rescue 
the child from degrading surroundings and place it in a new 
environment where it may be happy, become well, or grow up 
into self-respecting manhood or womanhood. It is also neces- 
sary to study the abuses that exist in our communities and that 
menace child life as problems in themselves ; to learn the steps 
in the process of degeneration ; to discover the causes, and to 
develop an orderly procedure for working out remedies. 

The prevention of cruelty should mean more than a preven- 
tion of recurrence. It should in time be such organized pro- 
tection and such development of community standards that 
most of the cruelty and neglect is stopped at the source. Much 
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of this preventive work must be done with groups in the com- 
munity. While our native population neglects its children prin- 
cipally because of crime, cruelty, drunkenness or other vice, the 
newer immigrants, while suffering also from the effects of these 
conditions, in many more instances neglect their children 
because, through ignorance, they have failed to realize what the 
best American standards are and what opportunities are at hand 
by which their children may have better chances in this new 
world. Both groups need the help which better adapted 
schools, settlements and social centres will provide, and a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to children, while perhaps not 
directly conceiving of these enterprises as part of its task, 
should, if it would prevent cruelty, give the fullest encourage- 
ment to these agencies as far as they are efficiently managed. 

The inter-relation of work for the prevention of cruelty to 
children with other work in behalf of children is almost self- 
evident. When local or state boards of health have not yet 
equipped themselves to protect infants from blindness, it is pre- 
vention of cruelty to help enforce laws for infants' protection, 
or when these do not exist, to work for the necessary statutes 
to safeguard the infants' sight. And so in a similar way, such 
societies should work hand in hand with child labor committees, 
with societies undertaking to reduce infant mortality, depen- 
dence, pauperism, venereal infection and other conditions to 
whose serious import in the lives of children we are becoming 
increasingly sensitive. 

The experience of a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
children as an adjunct in law enforcement, its prestige with the 
court and among those who are prone to neglect their children, 
gives it unusual opportunities for interpreting to the court and 
the police departments those social standards in child-helping 
and protective work which these officials in the natural discharge 
of their exacting duties are prone to underestimate if not 
entirely to lose sight of. 

But the proximity of these societies to the courts and to the 
police has also brought with it grave dangers and harmful ten- 
dencies. Some of these private societies have become mere 
extensions of the police department. Where this is the case, 
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either the protection of children has been left to the inadequate 
working force of a private society, thus giving the community 
less protection than if every officer charged with the enforce- 
ment of the law were required to know and to enforce the com- 
munity's standards in behalf of children and could call upon the 
private society to assist him in making suitable disposition for 
them, or where the force is sufficient, all of the private society's 
resources are apt to be given over to the enforcement of law, 
and the larger and more important task of the prevention of 
neglect and the remedy of conditions that are remediable is im- 
possible. This tendency to take part in law enforcement has 
further had the tendency to make these societies become the 
custodians of juvenile offenders, and in many instances their 
prosecutors as well. 

This task is so fundamental for the state itself to undertake 
that its assumption by a private society is constantly in danger 
of weakening the state's own responsibility for the protection of 
the juvenile offender, and it is so extensive that the private 
society finds itself unable to devote adequate resources to the 
prevention of physical and moral conditions in family life in 
which much juvenile delinquency arises and out of which a large 
measure of adult crime develops. 

A further danger arises in connection with societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to children due to their nearness to gov- 
ernmental agencies, i. e., their lack of appreciation of their being 
after all private societies, responsible to their constituent mem- 
bers and subject to suitable inspection and direction by the 
properly constituted governmental agency so that their resources 
may not be used foolishly and their work may not be a detri- 
ment to the body politic. 

After all, a society for the prevention of cruelty to children, 
being a private society dependent on the generosity of the 
public, is but an organized expression of the community's inter- 
est in the protection of children. Because of its experience 
with legal procedure and law enforcement, it may be in a 
peculiarly helpful position toward other private organizations 
and church bodies. Visitors in family homes from societies 
and churches inevitably run across conditions that need to be 
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remedied, and the strong arm of the law must often be invoked 
to make intervention effective. Societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children are ready to inquire into all instances where 
alleged neglect ej^ists, and to work in cooperation with other 
agencies for the protection of the individual group of children 
that may be suffering, and what is even more important, will 
contribute of their experience to the community's knowledge 
as to how conditions may be remedied and how standards of 
family life may be permanently improved. 
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